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CONSUMER GOODS PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION 


MILK PRODUCTION DISCUSSED 
Private Farms and holkhoz 
Moscow MOLOCHNAYA PROMYSHLENNOST’ in Russian No 5, May 81 p 14 


{Article by R. M. Khvalinskaya, chairperson of the executive committee of the 
Kroshinsk rural soviet of Baranovichskiy Rayon] 


[Text] Persistently implementing the Party's agricultural policy, the toilers of 
the Kroshi sk rural soviet advanced another step in 1980: they increased the out- 
put and procurements of the most important types of agricultural products. 


The territory of the rural soviet includes the "Pobeda™ Kolkhoz of the Order of the 
Red Banner of Labor, whose land resources total 4,380 hectares; its arable land 
comprises 3,100 hectares, while its fields number 45. This kolkhoz produces 3,750 
tons of milk and 320 tons of meat 2 year. However, these high indicators notwith- 
standing, great importance is attached here to purchases of surplus agricultural 
products from the people. 


The executive committee of the rural soviet of people's deputies--working in close 
contact with the party organization, the kolkhoz managing board and the community-- 
has year after year been increasing the purchases of surplus milk (with the number 
of cows owned by the people remaining constant). Thus, in 1978 312 tons of milk 
were purchased; in 1979, 342 tons were purchased, and in 1980, 472 tons, i.e. 1,200 
kilograms per cow. 


The territory of the rural soviet comprises 8 settlements, the citizens of which 
have 398 cows. 


The purchases of surplus milk are handled by eight collectors, i.e. each settlement 
has a worker of this type. The primary collection is carried out directly at the 
settlements, since here it is easiest to determine the milk's quantity and quality. 
To distant farms, the collectors go by cart. 


The milk is received once a day, in the mormni’ ;. A laboratory assistant collects 
it from the receiving centers and dispatches it to the plant on a milk truck made 
available by the “Pobeda"™ kolkhoz. All of the receiving centers are provided with 
the necessary equipment and reagents. 


] 
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The collectors work well and almost all of them produce identical results; but the 
following two woman collectors excelled the others: Z. F. Bigel’ from Skarcheyevo 
village, who in 1980 purchase? from the people an average of 1,500 kilograms of 
milk per cow, and S. V. Parkhonovich from Ulasy village, who purchased 1,367 kilo- 
Z2rams. 


in regard to milk sales to the state, the capacities of the individual farms differ, 
for the surplus is not the same everywhere. Thus, the milk deliverers S. F. 
Kuchinskaya and I. I. Sergel’ from Skarcheyevo village sold over 3 tons of rilk 
each; 1/ people delivered over 2 tons each; 32 people, 1.5 toms each, and %27 peo- 
ple, 1 ton each. For the milk sold, they are paid money twice a month, ind once a 
month they receive 0.5 kilograms of mixed feed for 1 liter of milk. 


Among the collectors, terms of social competition have been worked out. The 
results of the competition are summed up annually. The best collector is presented 
with a pennant by the executive committee, and from the kolkho~ managing board, he 
or she receives a bonus. 


The success of these operations is largely determined by a complex of measures con- 
cerning development and consolidation of the people‘’s subsidiary farms; these 
measures are worked out and implemented by the executive committee in collaboration 
with the managing board of the “Pobeda" kolkhoz. 


The most important factor regarding successful implementation of the obligations 
undertaken is the interest of the managing board of the "Pobeda" kolkhoz in 
increasing the output of dairy products not only at the farms, but also at each 
farmstead. 


Exactly what is happening in this respect? Above all, there is constant concern 
regarding the feed supply for the cattle privately held by the village people. In 
the summer, good pasiures are set aside for them. The pastures are continuously 
cultivated; grass is resown and mineral fertilizer is applied. 


A great deal is being done in regard to creating supplemetary hay fields and pas- 
tures. In the last few years, drainage and radical amelioration of hay fields has 
been carried out on an area extending over 148 hectares, and 160 hectares of pas- 
ture land have been ameliorated. 


In the winter, too, the cattle of the village people are provided with feed by the 
kolkhoz managing board. The people are allotted hay from the first harvest and the 
kolkhoz sells grain to them. In return for the milk sold, straw is given out. 


Taking into account the supplementary feed the people have in their private farms 
and the mixed feed they obtain in return for the milk sold, their cattle are well 
provided for with feed and their productivity is high. Thus each village family 
produces surplus milk, and this surplus is sold to the state. 


Proceeding from the resolutions of the 26th Party Congress, the workers of the 
"Pobeda" kolkhoz of the Kroshinsk rural soviet are focusing their attention on 
raising the productivity of the commonly owned cattle and on increasing milk pro- 
duction. At the same time, they do not neglect the problem concerning augmentation 
of the procurements of animal produce through purchases of surplus produce from the 


village people. This is one of the supplementary reserves for providing the people 
of our country with foodstuffs. 


COPYRIGHT: Izdatel'stvo “Legkaya i pishchevaya promyshlennost'," "Molochnaya 
promyshlennost',"” 1981 


Milk Collection Described 
Moscow MQLOCHNAYA PROMYSHLENNOST’ in Russian No 5, May 81 pp 15-16 


[Article by M. S. Krupnova, milk collector from Chernyshevsk Settlement, 
Kaliningradskaya Oblast } 


{Text} The ilth Five-Year Plan has outlined the further program for developing the 
agricultural sector and increasing the outrut of animal produce. Of great imoor- 
tance in this regard is the expansion of milk production at the people's private 
subsidiary farms. And this is absolutely justified--only through joint efforts can 
we increase the nation's supply of foodstuffs. The subsidiary farms contribute a 
great deal. Just one rayon, the Nesterovskiy Rayon of Kaliningradskaya Oblast , in 
1980 procured 3,160 tons of m'lk from the private sector, and over the entire 10th 
Five-Year Plan, it procured 17,080 tons of milk. ; 


Thirty-three collectors are engaged every year in purchasing milk from the rayon's 
private farms. Of these collectors, the best are: V. N. Guseva, N. V. 
Ustyuzhanina, A. T. Volkova, and Ya. P. Mikolaytene. 


All of the collectors participate in the socialist competition, the terms of which 
have been worked out in the rayon. The results of the competition are summed up 
quarterly; the winners are presented with the challenge Red Pennant and they also 
receive a material reward. 


In 1950, I succeeded in winning the competition--for 4 quarters I was awarded the 
Red Pennant and a bonus. According to the basic indicator--milk purchases per 
cow--l also achieved the best overall result for 1980: 2,959 kilograms. This is 
more than was achieved by the other collectors of Kaliningradskaya Oblast , includ- 
ing masters such as M. S. Fabrichkina, a coliector from Slavskiy Rayon, who in 1980 
bought from the private farms 2,895 kilograms of milk per cow. 


I feel that--just as in any other underteking--my success depends on experience, on 
the working conditions, on the support lent by the leaders and the community. I 
have been working as a milk collector in the Chernyshevsk settlement of the 
Chernyshevsk rural soviet since 1973. 


fhe milk purchases in the settlement have been increasing year after year. I will 
cite a few figures: in 1975, the last year of the Ninth Five-Year Plan, I bought 
136 tons of milk, i.e. 1,918 kilograms per cow, and for 1976 the figures were 

160.2 tons and 2,322 kilograms respectively, and for 1978 they were 169.2 tons and 
2,686 kilograms. In 1980, I purchased 189.4 tons of milk, whereas the rural soviet 
had targeted 110 tons and I had pledged to collect 120 tons. 


The number of cows held for private use stays more or less the same each year-- 

between 63 and 67; in 1980, there were 64. All in all, a total of 846.9 tons of 
milk were procured from the private sector in Chernyshevsk Settlement during the 
10th Five-Year Plan. 





in my work, | am continuously assisted by the workers of the rural soviet's execu- 
tive committee, by the deputies, and by the leaders of the “Druzhba” kolkhoz 
(Chernyshevsk Settlement represents the second brigade of the “Druzhba” kolkhoz). 
In 1950, the executive committee at its sessions twice considered the problem of 
precuring milk from the private sector. The deputies visit all the farmsteads; 
they talk with the people and actively participate in delivering to the state the 
surplus agricultural produce. For example, a deputy of the rural soviet, the live- 
stock breeder M. P. Shudegov, in 1980 sole to the state 3 tons of milk. 


Most of the kolkhoz farmers owning cattle supply milk; in return, they are given 
incentives: the kolkhoz allots to them pastures and hay fields. Practically 
everyone who desires to do so can lay in feed and hold cattle at a subsidiary farn. 


The rural soviet organizes--by mutual agreement with the trade enterprises-——the 
sale of mixed feed to the people and above all to the milk suppliers. In 1979, 

45 tons of mixed feed were sold in Cuernyshevsk Settlement, and in 1980, 22 tons 
were sold. In the settlement, the xolkhoz equipped a building for taking in the 
milk delivered by the people. This is where I work. However, many suppliers live 
in settlements that are several kilometers off the center. To these settlements 

| go by car, using a vehicle with special equipment. And with this vehicle, I 
deliver the milk to the cheese-making plant. 


The "Druzhba™ kolkhoz places the carrier at my disposal on a regular basis and 
always in good working order. In all the years of work, I have not once failed to 
collect the milk and haul it to the plant. 


In the summer, in order to save time--both mine and the suppliers’ time--I drive 
out to the pasture where the cows are milked. At the pasture—just as at the 
receiving-center--I take the daily milk sample for determining the fat content. 
Twice a month, I send the sample to the plant laboratory. I have never had any 
conflicts with the suppliers; nor are there any conflicts with the kolkhoz, 
because the payments for the milk sold are made promptly. 


Good contact has been established with the cheese-making plant. The plant supplies 
the milk-receiving center with dairy utensils and equipment, with the requisite 
materials and with accounting documentation; the plant returns the skim milk, which 
I then deliver to the suppliers. 


The work of a milk collector is difficult and involves accountability, but it is 
well-paid. With a view to providing a material incentive, the average monthly pay 
is determined on the basis of the amount paid for 1 ton of milk procured and it 
varies in accordance with the season. From May to September, it amounts to 10 
rubles per ton; in April and October, it totals 20 rubles; in March and November, 
3 rubles, and in January, February and December, 70 rubles. There are also 
bonuses of vetween 25 and 50 rubles per quarter. 


And now the main thing: Is it possible to increase the procurements of milk from 
the people keeping cows at their subsidiary farms? It is possible and it is neces- 
sary. Competing for a fitting welcome of the 26th CPSU Congress, I undertook a 
greater socialist obligation: I pledged to purchase in 1981 195 tons of milk and 
an average of 3,000 kilograms per cow. It is possible to accomplish this. 








I challenged to competition the best collector of the Prigorod rural soviet, V. N. 
Guseva. The collector's work is a matter of national importance; on its results 
depends the provisioning of the population with valuable foodstuffs. 


COPYRIGHT: Izdatel'’stvo “Legkaya i pishchevaya promyshlennost'," “Molochnay- 
pronyshlernost’,” 1981 


Purchasing Milk from the People 
Moscow MOLOCHNAYA PROMYSHLENNOST’ in Russian No 5, May 81, pp 16-17 


[Article by A. I. Yefimkina, milk collector of the “Baltiyets" sovkhoz in 
Zelencgradskiy Rayon (Kaliningradskaya Oblast } 


{Text} In regard to solving the problems involved in increasing the supply of 
foodstuffs, above all animal produce, for the people of our country, the purchases 
of surplus milk from the rural population are of considerable importance. In this 
work, the collectors play an important role. In the 10th Five-Year Plan, I, a milk 
collector, exceeded by 29 percent the milk purchase target set for me. In 1980-- 
with the plan target being 64 tons--I purchased 116 tons, i.e. 2,416 kilograms per 
cow (141 kilograms more than in 1979). 


The purchases of surplus milk from the people in Orekhovo and Mayskoye, the settle- 
ments of Kaliningradskaya Oblast assigned to me, have been increasing year after 
year. in 1970, they amounted to no more than 17 tons; in 1976, they totaled over 
76 tons; in 1978, 82 tons, and in i979, 109 tons. All in all, during the 10th 
Five-Year Plan I purchased 327 tons of milk, while my target quota was 252 tons. 


The people living in the settlements assigned to me are for the most part workers 
of the “Baltiyets" sovkhoz: field-crop growers, livestock breeders, mechanics. 
Side by side with the settlements, there are health resorts, tourist centers, and 
boarding schools. A few years ago, the people of these settlements disposed of the 
surplus dairy products through private channels; these products were not included 
in the state purchases. Presently, the situation has changed, primarily because of 
the greater material well-being of the people. Nearly 50 percent of the families 
Living in the settlements have received well-built apartments; many residents own 
automobiles and private subsidiary farms. 


Subsequent to the purchase price increase, the purchases of milk from the people 
increased sharply; at present, the purchase price amounts to 23.5 kopecks per kilo- 
gram of milk of minimum fat content. 


In my work, success did not come at once. In the first few years, things were 
difticult. tt had to convince the people that delivery of surplus milk would be 
advantageous both to the state and to the population. The state--without expending 
supplementary feed and labor--lays in considerable quantities of milk, while the 
milk suppliers obtain supplementary income. For example, in the summer the fami- 
‘fies of the driver Yu. Remeykis, the milkmaii G. Minyayeva, the poultry maid A. 
Kovaleva, the field-crop grower A. Dubrovkina, the lifestock expert A. Ivanova and 
the pensioner I. Davydyuk delivered 600 to 900 kilograms of milk per month and 
obtained a supplementary income of up to 180 rubles. 


As a result of talks with the people, families that did not have any cows at their 
private farms began to acquire cows, vince they realized that the purchase price of 
the cow would be recovered within a year just through the milk deliveries to the 


5 








state. At present, of 48 families owning cows, 46 deliver milk on a regular 
basis. 


[ maintain continuous contact with the milk suppliers. I know in advance how many 
days after a calving the supplier will be able to sell surplus milk and in what 
quantity. fFreliminary calculations show that with good work organization I will in 
198) be able from my section tu increase the purchases to 120 tons and to purchase 
up to 2,500 kilograms of milk per cow. 


This year, I plan to take in the milk on a daily basis, without any lapses. Daily 
milk collection is very important--it disciplines the suppliers As a rule, break- 
downs do not occur in our milk-receiving operations. 


[ try to be attentive to the people; I keep a check on the incoming milk, and ~ 
regularly analyze the milk, especially for its fat content. 


In carrying out the explanatory work among the people and in organizing the milk 
purchases, I am assisted by the deputies of the Povarovsk rural soviet and by the 
workers of the centrifuging department and of the sovkhoz. The receiving-center 
is supplied on a continuing basis with all the necessary materials, equipment, 
filters and disinfectants. 


The best milk suppliers are alloted good hayfields. In the rayon and in the 
oblast, the results of the socialist competition among the collectors are summed 

up on a regular basis, and the work practices of the best collectors are covered 

in the press and on the radio. Conferences and aktivs are held with the participa- 
tion of the milk collectors and of the workers of the agrarian sector, the dairy 
industry, the state inspectorate controlling the purchases and quality of agricul- 
tural produce, and the rural soviets. 


For several years in a row, I have won first place in the work competition among 
the rayon's collectors and I have been awarded the "Work Veteran" Medal, a diploma, 
certificates of honor and commemorative gifts. 


I know, however, that it is possible to achieve even better results. Thus, in 1980 
M. S. Krupnova, a milk collector from the “Druzhba” kolkhoz in Nesterovskiy Rayon 
(Kaliningradskaya Oblast ) purchased 2,960 kilograms of milk per cow, and M. S. 
Fabrichkina of the Slavskiy Creamery collected 2,895 kilograms. 


Presently my task is te increase the milk purchases from the people and I will try 
to accomplish it. 


COPYRIGHT: Izdatel'stvo "Legkaya i pishchevaya promyshlennost'," "Molochnaya 
promyshlennost’',” 1981 


Increase in Milk Purchases 
Moscow MOLOCHNAYA PROMYSHLENNOST’ in Russian No 5, May 81, pp 17-18 


[Article by A. Z. Korshakov, deputy director of the Nevel'sk Milk-Preserving 
Comb ine | 


[Text] Whereas in the past the milk purchases from the population in the area of 
the Nevel'sk Milk-Preserving Ccmbine were insignificant, of late they have reached 
11.5 percent of the total volume of milk procured. In 1980, 89 percent of the 








kolkhoz, industrial and office workers holding cows for private use sold their sur- 
plus milk to the state. 


The attainment of the plan targets for milk purchases was made possible by the 
great organizational efforts expended. The combine area comprises 18 centrifuging 
departments and dairy plants and 7 permanent milk-receiving centers. Ip addition, 
during the peak season the combine maintains 5 carrier circuits that cover 29 
worker settlements and villages. All of the drivers who are engaged in taking out 
the milk carry authorization cards. 


At tne beginning of the year, the combine concludes agreements with the kolkhozes 
and sovkhozes concerning the collection of milk from the farmsteads of the kolkhoz 
workers and other citizens and its delivery to the centrifuging departments. The 
agreements specify the worker settlements and villages at which purchases are made, 
the number of collectors detailed, the place where the milk is received, and they 
contain schedules regulating the delivery of the milk to the plant. 


Every year, combine specialists--along with the rural soviets and the state inspec- 
torates for milk procurement--confer with the temporary collectors; at these meet- 
ings, the collectors’ work performance during the preceding year is evaluated and 
their complaints and wishes concerning organizational improvement of milk collec- 
tion are discussed. For the temporary collectors, terms of socialist competition 
have been worked out, which, among other things, stipulate fulfillment cf a monthly 
plan concerning milk purchases and maximum milk sales by the suppliers. 


The results of the socialist competition are evaluated on a monthly basis. The 
winners are awarded bonuses, challenge pennants and diplomas and their names are 
entered on the rayon anc. combine honor boards. The development of milk procurement 
from the people and the results of the socialist competition are given broad cover- 
age in the rayon newspapers. 


Terms of socialist competition for increasing the milk purchases from the pr ople 
have been worked out also for the collectives of the dairy plants, centrifuging 
departments and milk-receiving centers. The results of this competition are evalu- 
ated monthly at the sessions of the plant trade wion committee. 


The combine provides the collectors with bottles, milk measures, filters, disin- 
fectants, and operating instructions. 


Every month, representatives of the rural soviets, the combine, and the inspecto- 
rate for milk procurement meet with the collectors; they inquire about the col- 
lectors’ working conditions and together with the heads of the farms they routinely 
solve the problems involved in purchasing milk from the people. 


Due to the painstaking and systematic work of the combine specialists--carried out 
in collaboration with the workers of the State Inspectorate for Milk Procurement 
and with the rural soviets of people's deputies--it was possible each year of the 
10th Five-Year Plan to overfulfill the plan targets for milk purchases from the 
people: in 1976, by 17 percent; in 1977, by 37 percent; in 1978, by 14 percent; in 
1979, by 23 percent, and in 1980, by 16 percent. 





Regarding the quantity of milk purch sed per cow, many collectors considerably 
exceeded the combine average: in 1980, L. P. Zamilova collected 1,070 kilograms 
of milk per cow; T. I. Butyatova collected 1,211 kilograms, and Z. P. Dmitrochenko, 
1,200 kilograms. Their work is a model for the other collectors. 


COPYRIGHT: Izdatel'stvo “Legkaya i pishchevaya promyshlennost’," "Molochnaya 
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Improvement of Milk Quality 
Moscow MOLOCHNAYA PROMYSHLENNOST’ in Russian No 5, May 81 pp 19-20 


[Article by L. A. Dumdich, director of the Production-Control Laboratory of the 
Ukrainian SSR Ministry for Meat and Dairy Industry] 


[Text] In the last few years, considerable work has been done in the Ukrainian SSR 
in regard to qualitative improvement of the milk procured and delivery of the milk 
in accordance with the requirements of the state standard. 


On the dairy farms, measures are being implemented in regard to improving the sani- 
tary and veterinary conditions, securing the necessary equipment and materials for 
the initial processing of the milk, and improving the work of the farm laboratories. 
Every year, the farm centers and laboratories are subjected to a certification 
process based on the presence of the requisite conditions and equipment for weigh- 
ing the milk and determining its fat content and for its initial processing, cool- 
ing, storage and shipment to the plants. On the basis of the certification, the 
oblast organizations of the Livestock and Veterinary Supply Commission and of the 
State Committee for Supply of Production Equipment for Agriculture provide the 
centers with the lacking equipment: refrigerating installations, tanks, separators, 
weights, and milk pipes; they also fuinish the farm laboratories with equipment and 
laboratory glass. 


The dairy farmers are supplied with cleansers, disinfectants and filtering agents 
in accordance with the volumes of milk produced. 


The farms are given substantial support by the enterprises of the dairy industry. 
In 198), the farms received from the enterprises large quantities of gauze, 
reagents, milk bottles, laboratory glass, detergents, disinfectants, centrifuges, 
and filters. 


There have been carried out over 2,400 test receptions and quality inspections of 
the raw miik and 22,000 trips to the dairy farms; 18,000 laboratory assistants and 
accountants have been trained and retrained. 


’ great deal of positive experience has been gained in this respect in the 
.nepropetrovsk, Zaporozh'e, Ivano-Frankovsk, L'vov, Crimean and other production 
associations. The enterprises of these associations conduct quarterly seminars 
with dairy farm specialists, quality checks of the raw milk and tastings of the 
finished products. 


In the last few years, much attention has been directed in the Ukrainian SSR to 
radically improving the work of the farm laboratories. In all of these labora- 
‘ories, filters indicating the mechanical impurity of the milk are put up, and 
every day the milk is analyzed for its fat content. The pay of the milkmaids 
varies in accordance with the milk's fat content and grade. Through determining 








the consistency, it has been possible yreatly to reduce the instances of milk 
adulteration. 


The work of the farm laboratories is directed by the plant laboratories, since the 
agricultural organizations on the republic level do nct have their own base labora- 
tories. 


The enterprises of the dairy industry have beea issuing reports on the dairy farms’ 
milk quality, which indicate the milk'’s base fat content rating. The reports are 
distributed to the rayon organizations and farm leaders. 


In the oblasts of the republic, review-competitions are conducted every year to 
determine the best farm and the best dairy industry enterprise in regard to raising 
the quality indicators of the milk procured and of the dairy products to be zar- 
keted; this likewise is a good incentive for qualitative improvement of this raw 
materiai. 


Practically at all farms cooperation agreements have been concluded, which specify 
the mutual obligatiocas and responsibilities. Fulfillment of the agreements is 
reviewed on a quarterly basis and the results are discussed by the responsible 
workers of the enterprises and farms. Measures are taken to eliminate shortcomirgs. 


As a result of the measures taken, during the 10th Five-Year Plar the average 
annual purchases made in the republic of first~gzade milk increased from 34.9 to 
80.8 percent, as compared to the Ninth Five-Year Plan, with the share of refriger- 
ated milk increasing from 17 to 43 percent. The sales quctas for first-grade milk 
were fulfilled in 1980 as well: the enterprises received 89.1 percent, i.e. a 1.8- 
percent increase over the corresponding period of the preceding year, and the farms 
of the Crimean, L'vov, Transcarpathian, Ivano-Frankovsk and Ternopol’ oblasts 
delivered to the state 93 to 96.3 percent of first-grade milk, with the share of 
milk cooled to 16°C accounting for 74.1 to 92.6 percent. 


To some extent, these achievements are attributable to the close cortact main- 
tained over many years with the republic’s ministries of agriculture, procurement, 
sovkhozes and public health and with the State Commission for Supply of Production 
Equipment for agricu) ture. This collaboration helps to swlve the problem concern- 
ing milk procvrement in accordance with the All-Union State Standard. 


At the initiative of the Ukrainian SSR Ministry for Meat and Dairy Industry and 
upon consultation with the Ministry of Agriculture and the Ministry of Procurement, 
it was decided to conduct within the republic complementary, unannounced reductase 
tests, in order to objectively assess the quality of the milk. 


Great efforts have been made to prevent contamination of the milk procured with 
inhibiting substances. In the event of delivery of such milk, specialists quickly 
go out to the place in question so as to clear up and eliminate the causes. As a 
result of the measures taken, in 1980 the volume of milk containing inhibiting 
substances decreased to one-tenth of the 1978 level. 


Over the past 10 years, it has become a good tradition to hold joint sessions 
involving the boards of the Ministry of Public Health, the Ministry of Meat and 
Dairy Industry, the Ukrainian SSR GOST Administration and the administration of 





the Republic Committee of the Food Industry Workers Union, with the participation 


of the Ukrainian SSR Ministry of Agriculture, the Ministry for Procurement and the 
Ministry of Sovkhozes. 


The inspection materials confirm the utility of the cooperation of these depart- 
ments in regard to qualitativ> improvement of the raw milk procured, of the sani- 
tary equipment, of industrial disciplice and general hygiene at the dairy industry 
enterprises, and ultimately, qualitative improvement of the geods produced. 


The workers employed in the enterprises of the dairy industry continuously improve 
the work in the raw material sector. 


Tue specialists of the repubiic and oblast production-control laboratories ar: 
focusing their attention on the development and introduction of enterprise stand- 
ards based on the KSUKP [Complex System of Product Quality Control]--“input control 
of the raw material, materials and supplies"; “procedure for receiving the raw milk 
from the farms and delivering it to the plant"; “work in the raw material sector," 
etc. 


Improvement of product quality is one of the basic problems at thc current develop- 
mental stage of agricultural production. The experience gained at the country's 
best farms shows: To improve vroduct quality, it is not sufficient to take indi- 
vidual, disconnected measures; what is needed is a unified, goal-oriented system 
conducive to considering product quality in conjunction with work quality. 


The problem of large-scale introduction of the Complex System of Product Quality 
Control has been skillfully handled in Dnepropetrovskaya Oblast . The system is 
in operation at the dairy farms of 328 of the oblast's collective farms; it is 
based on the experience gained in Krivorozhskiy Rayon, where it has been in opera- 
tion since 1978. 


The chairman of the "Progress" kolkhoz of Krinichanskiy Rayon, V. A. Lyzhnik, the chair- 
man of the kolkhoz imeni Zhdanov in Apostolovskiy Rayon, A. D. Krasnobayev, and 

other specialists are doing a great deal ci organizational work in regard to 

improvement of production efficiency and introduction of the Complex System of 

Product Quality Control in the agrarian sector. 


In each rayon, base farms have been organized and at these farms elements of the 
KSUKP are being introduced on an experimental basis. Work quality is evaluated on 
the basis of special charts that contain indicators such as observance of process- 
ing methods, quality of finished products, execution of routine jobs, observation 
of the regulations concerning animal care. Im accordance with the execution of the 
operations indicated, a quality coefficient is developed. Provided the quantita- 
tive indicators are fulfilled, bonus indicators instead of qualitative indicators 
are put dow. to the basic wage, with allowance being made for the quality 
coefficient. 


Over one-third of the milk-producing kolkhozes and sovkhozes have introduced the 
progressive system; thus it has been possible considerably tc improve industrial 
and work discipline and--consequently--product quality as well. 
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The commissions of the Party‘s oblast, municipal and rayon committees have become 
true general staffs in regard to work organization and supervision of the develop- 
ment and introduction of the Complex System of Product Quality Control. The com- 
missions are made up of workers of the party and soviet organs, farm leaders and 
agricultural and industrial specialists. The work of these commissions is covered 
by the newspapers on a regular basis. 


It is not only the economic aspect that is of significance in regard to the intro- 
duction of the KSUKP in the agrarian sector. The KSUKP has strengthei:ed discipline 
and it has increased personal motivation in regard to work quality. 


Guided by the resolutions adupted at the 26th CPSU Congress, the specialists of the 
dairy industry enterprises--collaborating with the republic's agricultural workers-- 
are taking complementary measures toward improving the quality of the milk and of 
the finished products. 


COPYRIGHT: Izdatel'stvo "Legkaya i pishchevaya promyshlennost'," "Molochnaya 
promyshlennost'," 1981 


Progressive System of Milk Delivery 
Moscow MOLOCHNAYA PROMYSHLENNOST’ in Russian No 5, May 81 pp 30-31 


[Article by V. S. Gruzdev, deputy director of the Ternopol' Production Association 
of the Dairy Industry] 


[Text] Receiving the milk directly at the farms and delivering it to the enter- 
prises by industrial transport is a progressive system. It helps to impel the 
kolkhozes and sovkhozes toward increasing their output and improving product qual- 
ity and it enables the dairy industry enterprises to take in the raw milk on a more 
regular basis. 


In Ternopol'skaya Oblast , the introduction of centralized milk haulage is proceed- 
ing by stages, since it requires thorough preparation at both the dairy industry 
enterprises and the farms. 1t is necessary to provide the enterprises with special 
transport vehicles, to build paved access roads and Joading and unloading platforms 
at the sovkhozes and kolkhozes and to equip the farms with equipment for cooling 
and storing the daily milk yield. 


Collection of che milk at the farms and centralized milk haulage by industrial 
transport were experimenta!ly introduced in 1969 in the Ternopol'skiy, Chortkovskiy 
and Zborovskiy rayons. During the changeover to this procedure, specialists of the 
dairy industry, of the rayon agricultural administrations, of the State Inspectorate 
for Procurement and Agricultural Product Quality, and of the kolkhozes and sovkhozes 
worked out the measures necessary for preparing the farms and processing enter- 
prises. Delivery of the milk from the farms by industrial transport begins as soon 
as the oblast commissions determine the tarms are ready for this. 


At present, centralized haulage has been introduced in all of the 1€ rayons of the 
oblast. Thus it has been possible to increase the volume of milk received directly 
at the farms from 4,100 tons in 1969 to 152,000 tons in 1980. 


Of a total of 283 farms that sell milk to the state, 132 farms, i.e. 46.6 percent 
are part of the centralized haulage system. In 1980, the relative share of cen- 
tralized haulage of the actual procurement volume amounted to 47.2 percent. 











Centralized haulage has been most widely established at the farms of Ternopol'skiy 
Rayon (93.5 percent), Borshchevskiy Rayon (87.3 percent) and Chortkovskiy Rayon 
(81.2 percent). Im nine rayons, milk collection by this method is practiced by 50 
to 60 percent of the farms. 


Experience has shown that implementation of the measures concerning creation of the 
conditions necessary for effecting the changeover to centralized milk haulage helps 
to improve the quality of the raw milk and the standards of production and to main- 
tain the quality in the process of transportation. Just in the last 5 years, the 
quantity of first-grade milk in the oblast as a whole increased from 47.8 to 93 
percent. Year after year, the volume of refrigerated milk has been increasing: 

in 1980, it constituted 84.8 percent of the total procurements in the oblast. 


The introduction of this method by the kolkhozes and sovkhozes of the oblast during 
the 10th Five-Year Plan produced an economic effect of 23.814 million rubles, with 
the year 1980 accounting for 5.254 million rubles. Over a period of 5 years, the 
farms of the oblast received 5.706 million rubles for the refrigerated milk; in 
1980, they received 1.1 million rubles. 


Savings in manpower and means of transportation have been realized: approximately 
210 motor vehicles and as many drivers have been released. 


The introduction of centralized haulage is producing positive results in the dairy 
industry as well; the enterprises are establishing a good work rhythm and they are 
considerably improving the quality of their output. For the Ternopol' Production 
Association of the Dairy Industry, the economic effect resulting from the introduc- 
tion of centralized haulage during the 10th Five-Year Plan amounted to 351,000 
rubles. 


In order to convert all farms of the oblast to this system, it is necessary to 
implement a number of measures: improve the roads and increase the farms’ supply 
of equipment for initial processing, cooling and storage of the milk (purifiers, 
refrigerators, isothermal capacities, milk scales, pumps, etc.). It is necessary 
more regularly to provide the dairy farms with detergents, disinfectants, filtering 
agents, laboratory equipment, and reagents for determining the milk's qualitative 
indicators. It would also be expedient to haul the milk by large-capacity, spe- 
cialized vehicles such as the MAZ-500 and ZII-130 trucks and by trailer rigs; this 
will sharply reduce transport costs. 


COPYRIGHT: Izdatel'stvo “Legkaya i pishchevaya promyshlennost',"™ "Molochnaya 
promyshlennost',” 1981 
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CONSUMER GOODS PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION 


PRODUCTICN GF MORE, BETTER CONSUMER GOODS PLANNED 
Moscow POLITICHESKOYE SAMOOBRAZOVANTYE in Russian No 6, Jun 81 pp 25-33 


[Article by Leonid Alekseyevich Kostin, first deputy chairman of the State Committee 
of the USSR for Labor and Social Problems: "The Production of Goods for Public 
Consumption in the llth Five-Year Plan"] 


[Text] An extensive program for the constant elevation of the material and cul- 
tural! standard of living of our population will be carried out on the basis of 
further economic development in the new five-year plan. This reflects the main 
policy line of our Leninist party. The point of departure for the party and politi- 
cal approach to economics, as Comrade L. I. Brezhnev stressed in his report at the 
26th CPSU Congress, has always been the constant policy-planning requirement that 
everything must be done on behalf of the individual and for the good of the 
individual. The party regards tne fuller satisfaction of the public demand for 
various goods and services as one of its major objectives. Under present condi- 
tions, this objective is becoming our chief priority. 


In the last 5 years the output of consumer goods increased by 21 percent, with a 
4l-percent increase in the output of goods for cultural, personal and household use. 
Their assortment became broader and their quality improved. The agricultural prod- 
uct was 50 billion rubles greater in the last five-year plan than in the preceding 
one. There was an increase in the per capita production and consumption of eggs, 
sugar. vegetable oil, vegetables and melons. The public demand for durable goods 
for cultural and personal use is being satisfied more fully. 


Therefore, our successes in this area are indisputable. Nevertheless, certain dif- 
ficulties have been encountered in recent years in supplying the working public with 
some grocery items and industrial commodities, particularly meat and meat products, 
lard, cotton fabric, articles made of cotton, and so forth. There have been peri- 
odic shortages of certain articles. There have been many complaints about product 
quality. The problem is compounded by the financial savings accumulated by the 
population. 


4 food program and a consumer goods and services program have been drawn up and 
will be carried out in the llth Five-Year Plan for the fuller satisfaction of 
Soviet public demand. In industry, for example, an overall growth rate of 26-28 
percent has been planned for the next 5 years, but the output of consumer goods is 
expected to increase by 27-29 percent. The average annual agricultural product 
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should increase by 12-14 percent (as opposed to 9 percent in the 10th Five-Year 
Plan). Economic development will create the necessary conditions for the quicker 
growth of retail commodity turnover and public services in comparison to the growth 
of personal monetary income. 


Among the factors determining the Soviet standard of living, the most important is 

a better food supply. Here it is important to first note that we are not speaking 
of a shortage of calories. According to the latest data, our diet is not only 
adequate in terms of caloric intake, but is actually approximately 10 percent higher 
than the scientifically sound dietary norm. But the fact is that our population is 
still falling short of this norm in terms of its consumption of meat and meat 
products, butter, milk, fruit and some other products of the greatest nutritional 
value. 


The basis of the food program, the purpose of which consists in the quickest pos- 
sible organization of an uninterrupted food supply, is the further development of 
agriculture. The party and the Soviet State are extremely concerned about the 
development of this vitally important sector and the reinforcement of its material 
and technical base. During the years of the 10th Five-Year Plan alone, capital 
investments in all areas of agriculture came to more than 170 billion rubles, or 
more than 27 percent of all capital investments. In the 11th Five-Year Plan, 
approximately a third of all capital investments in the national economy will be 
used for the development of the agroindustrial complex. They will be utilized 
primarily to augment soil fertility, establish a stable fodder supply for animal 
husbandry, remodel and enlarge animal husbandry facilities and build warehouses, 
storage bins and capacities for the primary processing of products. 


The per capita increase in the agricultural product will be twice as great in the 
new five-year plan as in the previous one. The following figures indicate the 
planned increase in the output of some products: 


Increase in 
Average annual Average amnual average annual 














output in output in output in 
Products 1976-1980 1981-1985 1981-1985 (%) 
Grain, millions of tons 205.0 238-243 16-19 
Meat (dressed weight), 
millions of tons 14.8 17-17.5 15-’8 
Milk, millions of tons 92.6 97-99 5-7 
Eges, billions 63.1 72 14 
Vegetables, millions of tons 26.0 29.4 13 
Fruit and berries, millions of tons 9.4 11.5 22 
Sugar beets, millions of tons 88.4 100-103 13-16 
Sunflowers. millions of tons 5.32 6.8 28 
Raw cotton, millions of tons 8.9 9.2-9.3 3-4 
Wool, thousands of tons 460 470-480 2-4 


A special effort will be made to expand tne production of the specific agricultural 
items whose shortage creates particularly noticeable gaps in the public food supply. 
This applies primarily to meat and other animal husbandry products. Speakers at 
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the 26th congress stressed that animal husbandry is now the main front in rural 
areas. The party has ordered that assigned increases in animal husbandry products 
be regarded as the minimum. We will have to display maximum persist=nce, maximum 
initiative and flexibility and make use of all reserves and opportunities to not 
just ulfill, but significantly overfulfill, current plans. 


Animal husbandry workers will have to considerably increase output per head of 
livestock, make more extensive use of opportunities to increase the beef output 

by means of the intensive raising and fattening of young cattle, augment the capaci- 
ties of industrial hog-raising enterprises and thoroughly develop poultry breeding. 


The radical improvement of fodder production and the fuller satisfaction of the 
fodder requirements of public farming, as well as the requirements of privately 
owned livestock and poultry, will be of decisive significance in augmenting the 
output of meat, milk and other animal husbandry products. With the present inade- 
quate fodder supply, almost two-thirds of the fodder is used just to keep livestock 
alive, and only one-third is used for productive fattening. This leads to over- 
expenditures of fodder and has a negative effect on livestock reproduction patterns. 
The expansion of fodder production, the improvement of its quality, the improvement 
of its nutritive balance of protein and other substances and the reduction of 
losses of nutritive value during the procurement and storage of fodder will eid in 
the more efficient use of fodder. 


It will be important to increase the output, broaden the assortment and improve the 
quality of potatoes, vegetables and melons. Potatoes deserve special mention. In 
recent years excessive waste and reduced production have sometimes cut off the sup- 
ply of potatoes to urban inhabitants. The average annual output of potatoes in 
1966-1970 was 94.8 million tons, but in 1976-1980 the figure had dropped to 82.6 
million tons, including a figure of 66.9 million tons in 1980, mainly due to poor 
weather. Potato fields have been reduced in size and the yield of this crop has 
grown toc slowly. Less potatoes are being raised on private plots. The present 
structure of our diet demands that more potatoes be raised on private and public 
farms and, what is most important, we must augment the yield of this crop, see to 
its preservation and resclutely reduce losses. 


The output of vegetables must also be increased. In recent five-year plans there 
has been a sicnificant incretse in their yield, in sown areas and in per capita 
consumption. llevertheless, the present fates of increase in the vegetable output 
must be tripled or quadrupled by the end of the 1990's. This should primarily be 
aceomplished through the augmentation of yield and through some enlargement of 


sown areas. Considerable success in the development of vegetable farming could be 
rch levec through the more efficient distribution of vegetable crops among different 
regions, particularly by moving them to irrigated lands, and through the develop- 


ment of hothouse farming, using the heat emitted by industrial enterprises and 
thermal springs. 


Fruit and berries play an important role in the public diet. They now account for 
a much higher percentage of total consumption, but the figure is still below the 
norm. The slow growth of the fruit and berry output is partially due to the 
unfavorable climate for raising fruits and berries in most parts of the nation. 
Often. however, it is also due to the inability, and sometimes the reluctance, to 

















raise these creps. The output of fruit and berries is to be increased by 22 percent 
in the llth Five-Year Plan. The establishment of new orchards and vineyards of the 
industrial type will be continued for this purpose. Strains must be improved and 
the percentage of winter fruit must be increased. 


The development of light industry will require the further growth of the output of 
cotton, sugar beets, sunflowers and other industrial crops. The more valuable 
fine-fibered strains of cottor will be cultivated on a broader scale in the 1lth 
Five-Year Plan and the production structure of medium-fibered strains with good 
technological features will be improved. 


In recent years the quality of some agricultural raw materials sent on for indus- 
trial processing has not improved and in some cases it has even deteriorated (-<here 
has been a decrease in the sugar content of beets, the oil content of sunflower 
seeds, the starch content of potatoes, the pulp content of tomatoes and so forth). 
To a certain degree, this is due to the lower yield of strains with a high content 
of the necessary components or with other qualities essential to the manufacture of 
the finished product. But the main thing here is the result. This is why the 
basic guidelines for the economic and social development of the country call for a 
higher output of sugar from each hectare of sugar beets and improvement in the 
quality of sunflower seeds, common flax, essential-oil plants and other industrial 
crops. 


Kolkhozes and sovkhozes must play the main, decisive role in agricultural produc- 
tion. The private plots of kolkhoz members, workers and employees are also of 

great significance, as are the subsidiary farms of enterprises and organizations. 

Of course, the role of the private farming sector is not as important now as it was, 
for instance, in the first years after the war, but it nonetheless accounts for more 
than half of the total potato output and approximately 30 percent of the output of 
vegetables, meat, milk and eggs. This sector must preserve this role in coming 
years and, if possible, even increase it. "Experience tells us," Comrade L. I. 
Brezhnev said at the 26th CPSU Congress, "that these farms can significantly sup- 
plement our output of meat, milk and several other products. The orchards, gardens, 
noultry and livestock owned by the working public are all part of our common 
property.” 


In contrast to previous five-year plans, the plan for the next 5 years treats 
agriculture and all of the other branches and production areas making up the agro- 
industrial complex as a single entity. The public food supply depends not only on 
the achievements of agricultural workers, the amount of food they produce and the 
quality of this food, but also on the ways in which it is preserved, shipped, 
processed and delivered te the consumer. The yardstick of success here is the 

food that reaches store shelves, kolkhoz markets and the tables of Soviet people. 
It is no secret, however, that there are many weak links in this chain. Some farms 
do not have the elementary conditions required to preserve the crop: enclosed 
threshing floors, sheds, asphalt platforms and drying facilities. In some parts of 
the country, elevators cannot keep up with grain delivery schedules. 


Losses of potatoes, vegetables, fruit and berries during harvesting, shipping and 
storage are particularly sizeable. There are many reasons for this: violations of 
harvesting and sorting technology, imperfect storage methods, the shortage of 
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Strains that “keep” well and shortcomings in the organization of procurement and 
transport operations. Naturally, the resolution of these problems will require 
considerable expenditures. But these expenditures will be recouped quickly and 
they will be lower than the cost of a corresponding increase in production. This 
is why the program for the development of the agroindustrial complex envisages the 
expansion and improvement of production areas engaged in the procurement, storage, 
transport and processing of agricultural products in proportion to, and parallel 
with, the growth of agricultural production. 


The output of the food industry will be increased through tiie development and 
improvement of the raw material base. This is attested to by the figures in the 


table presented below. 


Increase in 








Products 1980 1985 1981-1985 (%) 
Output of food industry branches, billions of 
rubles 100 123-126 23-26 
Including: 
Meat and meat products produced with state 
raw material resources, millions of tons 8.3 11.1 34 


whole-milk products produced with state 
raw material resources (converted to 
milk units), millions of tons 24.87 28.3 14 


The food industry is an intricate complex of production areas, taking in dozens of 
diverse branches. All of them will increase their output in coming years. The 
output of completely prepared foods, semiprepared foods, culinary items, potato- 
based foods and fresh-frozen fruits and vegetables will grow rapidly. The develop- 
ment of the baby food and dietetic food branches will be stepped up. Priority has 
been assigned to the improvement of product quality and the increased production of 
foods enriched with proteins, vitamins and other beneficial additives. The output 
of prepackaged foods will increase. 





Fish and fish products occupy a prominent place in the Soviet diet. Only Japan is 
ahead of the Soviet Union in their per capita consumption. In the coming 5 years 
the developme © of fish production will be stepped up in internal bodies of water. 
In addition, the assortment of sea foods will be diversified and their «uality will 
be enk nced. More Live, frozen, smoked and dried fish, fish fillets and semipre- 
pared fish dinners will be sold. 


The plans for the further development of agriculture and the food industry in the 
next 5 vears will ensure the fuller satisf*ction of the public demand for high- 
quality products. 


The enhancement of public well-being will necessitate serious improvements in the 
work of light industry. As speakers noted at the 26th CPSU Congress, plans for the 
prod::.tion of fabric, knitwear and leather footwear were not fulfilled from year to 
year during the last five-year plan, creating problems in the pub] - supply of these 
commodi*ies. There were stoppages in the production of various commodities in mass 
demand. Consumers complained about the poor quality and appearance and meager 
assortment of products. 
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The llth Five-Year Plan calls for a further increase in the production output of 
light industry (see the table below). 


Increase in 








Products 1980 1985 1981-1985 (7%) 
Output of light industry, billions of 
rubles 100 118-120 18-20 
Including: 
Fabric, billions of square meters 10.7 12.7 19 
Knitwear, millions of articles 1,622 2,060 27 
Leather footwear, millions of pairs 744.3 830 11.5 


Workers in light industry must make a maximum effort to improve product quality, 
increase the output of goods in high demand and broaden their assortment. This 
applies above all to various types of cotton, woolen and silk fabrics and clothing, 
knitted underwear and outerwear, hosiery, curtains and draperies, fur hats, arti- 
ficial furs and leather. Although there is a shcrtage of cotton fabric in the 
stores, large quantities of this fabric are being used for technical purposes and 
in the production of furniture, motor vehicles and several other items. In the 
new five-year plan the increased production of various fabrics will be accompanied 
by the maximum substitution of chemical fibers for natural fibers in technical use. 


The output of mercerized fabric, as well as crease- and shrinkage-resistant mater- 
ials, fabric treated with progressive compounds and fabric manufactured with the 
use of synthetic fibers will increase. This will improve the appearance of clothes, 
make them wear longer and reduce their shrinkage after laundering. The output of 
woolen, silk and linen fabric and clothing will increase and their assortment will 
be broadened. 


The production of non-woven materials will be developed more quickly. The assort- 
ment will include clothing, footwear, gloves, lining for clothes and for artificial 
furs, printing supplies and so forth. 


The development of the wool industry has quadrupled the output of rugs and carpet- 
ing in the last 3 five-year plans, but the demand for them is constantly rising and 
is still not being satisfied in full. It should be noted that many Soviet rugs and 
carpeting materials are among the best in the world and satisfy the most exacting 
tastes. More than half of all the rugs we produce are made of wool. 


Knitwear is in high demand. Our knitted articles are supple, soft and close- 
fitting. In addition to looking good, they are comfortable to wear and easy to 
care for. In the new five-year plan the output of knitted underwear and outerwear 
will grow more quickly than the output of other textile articles. By 1985 their 
output will increase to 2.1 billion items, they will be offered in a broader assort- 
ment and they will be of better quality. 


The sewing industry has an important role to play in the satisfaction of public 
clothing requirements. Its output is constantly growing and its assortment is 
renewed significantly each year. In recent years, however, less coats, raincoats 
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and suits have been produced. To some degree, this is connected with the develop- 
ment of personal tailoring and with the fact that the style and quality of these 
items do not always meet consumer requirements. Many suits and coats are being 
made of fabrics which are no longer stylish, and in dark colors for which there is 
a decreasing demand. The main thing now is to improve their quality. The rise in 
public income has naturally raised the public demand and requirements for all prod- 
ucts of the sewing industry. The workers of this industry are gradually falling 
further into debt to the consumer. 


Footwear production is an important area of light industry. In 1980 we produced 
744 million pairs of leather footwear, as opposed to 698 million in 1975. Certain 
changes have taken place in the assortment and quality of footwear in recent years. 
We still cannot say, however, that footwear meets the present rising requirements 
of the consumer. Of course, there will be several difficult problems to overcome 
in this area. We need good natural and synthetic materials, tanning agents, dyes 
and more attractive and modern accessories. We need significant improvement in 

the production of lasts, heels and so forth. But all of these problems can be 
solved. A great deal will depend on shoemakers. Given our present capabilities 
(in revard to raw hides and the development of chemicals), we can and must manufac- 
ture tore ttractive and more comfortable footwear of various styles and high 
quality. 


Much will be done to increase the output and improve the quality of children's 
goods. One of the definite problems here is that the low prices of these goods 
make their manufacture just barely profitable or even unprofitable. Enterprises 
have little incentive to increase their output or make an effort to improve their 
quality and diversify their assortment. This is why the improvement of planning 
and adoption of administrative measures must be accompanied by the development of 
stronger economic incentives for enterprises. 


The growth of public prosperity is bringing about significant changes in consump- 
tion patterns. In recent years public expenditures on goods for cultural and per- 
senal use and household items have been growing faster than expenditures on food, 
clothire and footwear. In the last 5 years, for example, the increase in the output 
of these goods was double the increase in the total output of consumer goods. The 
broad-scale manufacture of such items as television sets, refrigerators, washing 
machines, vacuum cleaners and tape recorders was mastered and instituted and there 
was a sharp increase in the output of passenger cars, furniture, sewing machines, 
bicycles, motorcycles, motorbikes, grand and upright pianos, cameras, camping and 
recreational equipment, toys and many other items. 


In the llth Five-Year Plan the output of goods for cultural, personal and household 
use is expected to increase from 43.5 billion rubles to 61 billion, or by at least 
1.4-fold. In addition, the production of technically complex durable goods will be 
stepped up, their quality will improve and their assortment will be constantly 
renewed and improved. The demand for sev_.al such items has almost been satisfied. 
This is why we must master the production of items distinguished by innovative 
functional features, economical operation, better consumer and aesthetic properties 
ind heightened convenience. This will require the extensive use of the latest 
scientific and technical achievements. 








Among the goods for cultural and personal use, an important place is occupied by 
television sets, radios, phonographs and, in recent years, tape recorders. In 1980 
our nation produced 7.5 million TV sets, including 2.3 million color sets, and 

8.5 million radios and phonographs. Color television has become a common feature 
of our daily life and more small television sets, stereo systems and microcalculat- 
ors are being produced. Much is being done, but mzny probiems also exist. 


Many of the radios we produce do not meet today's requirements, both in terms of 
tonal quality and in terms of precision tuning and other operational featur-s. 

The external appearance of radios also 1.eeds improvement. There have been comp- 
laints about the quality of recorders and the cassettes for them. The Ministry of 
the Communications Equipment Industry, as the head ministry in charge of radio 
manufacture, has not been strict enough in enforcing a single technical policy in 
radio production. 


Electrical machines and appliances are becoming increasingly important in housework. 
The technically complex types alone number several dozen and the total number of 
electrical goods in mass demand has reached 1,500. The nation now produces around 
6 million home refriserators, over 3.5 million washing machines, approximately 

3 million vacuum cleaners and manv other pieces of household equipment each year. 
The decreasing demand for some items has reduced their production volume in 

recent years. In the case %f cher items, demand has not been fully satisfied, 
mainly as a result of shortcomings in planning and the coordination of their 
manufacture. The USSR Miniscry of Light Industry and Ministry of the Electrical 
Equipment Industry, which are the head ministries in charge of the production of 
electrical machines and appliances for the home, produce slightly over half of all 
these items at their enterprises. The rest are produced by enterprises of other 
ministries. Th’s is one of the reasons why their production structure does not 
correspond fully to demand and why the technical level of many items is not up to 
the level of the best foreign models. It is imperative that these problems be 
solved without delzcy. 


Our timepiece industry is developing rapidly. During the years of the 10th Five- 
Year Plan the output of timepieces increased by almost 12 million and reached 

66.7 million items a year. Soviet timepieces have won recognition abroad and a 
significant portion of the output is exported. In coming years we expect to 
increase the output of electronic and electronic-mechanical timepieces and top-class 
timepieces with extra functions. Their appearance will be diversified through the 
more extensive use of plastic, hot and cold enamel and other finishes. 


The output of personal means of transport increases with each year: passenger cars, 
motorcycles, motor scooters, bicycles and mopeds. Personal motor transport now 
accounts for three-fourths of all passenger cars in the nation. There are approxi- 
mately nine cars for each hundred families. It is significant that the development 
of persona’ motor transport has been combined with the all-round development of 
public transportation. Nevertheless, there are several problems connected with 
personal transport, the quality of the vehicles and, in particular, the organiza- 
tion of vehicle services. The manufacture of passenger cars for personal use must 
be coordinc'ed better with the development of technical service stations and gas 
stations, the manufacture of spare parts and the construction of carports and 
garages. including cooperatively owned facilities. 








The most prevalent forms of personal transport are motorcycles, motor scooters, 
bicveles and mopeds. The bicycle is extremely important as a recreational vehicle 
and health aid and its broader use by people of all ages is therefore advisable. 
We must say that the proverb “why invent a bicycle” is somewhat outdated now. It 
would be advisable and even necessary to design new mode's and perfect existing 
ones. Bicycle storage is a big problem in cities. It is a good thing that col- 
lapsible models are now being produced. They are extremely convenient and can 
easily be carried onto municipal transport vehicles. As yet, however, there are 
not enough of these and their production must be stepped up. Designers must now 
create a family of bicycle models for all ages and for various purposes. 


lt is extremely important to categorize and standardize many items for cultural, 
personal and household use and make their assortment more efficient. Im the last 

5 years the nation produced around 60 different models of TV sets, more than 50 
models of radios and phonographs, around 40 different tape recorders, around 90 
types of bicycles and so forth. This large number of models does not promote their 
hich quality, which is known to depead lergely on the more intensive specialization 
and concentration of production. The broad assortment complicates the repair of 
home appliances. Repair shops often refuse to repair some models because they do ., 
not have the spare parts or the particular components that enterprises somewhere 
built exclusively for “their” models. As a result cf this huge variety of models, 
the Mosremelektrobytpribor Association, for example, has to stock more than 40,000 
different spare parts. Head ministries must do more to coordinate and standardize 
items, spare parts and components and conduct a single technical policy in the 
interest of the further improvement of quality. The basic guidelines specify that 
“we must fully satisfy the demand for spare parts for household machines, appli- 
ances and transport vehicles owned by citizens." 


The vast scales of housing construction have created a high and stable demand for 
furniture. In recent five-year plans, our total housing area has been augmented 

by 2-2.2 million new dwellings each year. The new tenants naturally want to furnish 
them nicely. But the demand for furniture, even with imports, is not being fully 
satisfied, although furniture production is constantly growing, the assortment is 
being diversified and quality is being improved. It will still take a great effort 
to fully satisfy the public demand for good, attractive and comfortable furniture. 


The stout of china, earthenware and, in particular, fine glassware and crystal 
erew rapidly in the 1970's. In the Ninth Five-Year Plan there was still a shortage 
of many types of dishes. Today we can say that the public demand for dishes has 
essentially been satisfied. In coming years we will concentrate on the production 


»f fine china, for “ich the demand is greater, on the increased production of 
‘tious sinds of cavleware and on the improvement of the artistic design and 
festheti features of items. 


The llth Five-Year Plan also calls for the expanded production of household chemi- 
cals, technical health aids, plumbing, carpentry and gardening tools, equipment for 
the small-scale mechanization of agricultural operations, various supplies for 
artistic and technical creativity, sporting goods and camping equipment. 


The risine educational and cultural level of the Soviet people and the development 
of music appreciction has increased the demand for musical instruments: pianos, 
accordions, concertinas, wind instruments and stringed instruments played by 
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plucking or with a bow. The public demand for pianos is now being fully satisfied. 
Stringed instruments played by plucking, however, present a problem. They are 
inclined to abruptly come in and out of fashion. Im recent years the demand for 
them has fallen and risen dramatically. In the mid-1960's, for example, many pro- 
duction facilities were liquidated and when the demand rose again,new capacities 
had to be opened. The output of these instruments is now close to 2 million a year, 
but the demand is still not being satisfied. 


The diversification of the assortment of consumer goods is still an important 
problem. The impending saturation of the market with such items as washing 
machines, television sets, refrigerators, radios, sewing machines and others will 
probably reduce their production in the future. Under these conditions, it is 

a good time to develop and manufacture products with new quality features. This 
work must be conducted on a broad scale now, including scientific research, the 
design and development of experimental models, widespread testing and, finally, 
the mastery of their manufacture and their mass production. 


When we discuss consumer goods, we must naturally give some thought to “thousands 
of notions.” The stores with this name are extremely popular with the public. 

But they sometimes sell goods that can be found in other specialty stores. At the 
same time, they sometimes do not carry the most simple articles, which can only be 
categorized as “notions.” Local industry has an important role to play in the 
production of these and many other goods. Almost all of the articles of folk 
crafts, musical instruments, metal beds, cast iron and aluminum kitchenware, stain- 
less steelware, hardware and so forth are produced at enterprises of local industry. 
In the Lith Five-Year Plan local industry should increase its production volume by 
approximately 1.4-fold and improve the quality and assortment of products. During 
this process, it must make maximum use of local raw materials and the by-products 
of industrial and agricultural production. 


Local soviets have an important role to play in the development of consumer goods 
production. Their powers have been considerably expanded in this area. The Law 

on the Principal Powers of Kray and Oblast Soviets of People's Deputies and the 
Soviets of People's Deputies of Autonomous Oblasts and Autonomous Okrugs, passed 
last year, stipulates that the soviet will supervise the development of consumer 
goods production, coordinate and monitor their production at all enterprises in the 
kray or oblast and take measures to increase the output, broaden the assortment and 
improve the quality of goods. "It is probable that in no other sphere of the 
national economy," Comrade L. I. Brezhnev stressed, "do local potential and local 
reserves play as important a role as they do in satisfying the daily needs of the 
consumer and serving the public.” 


Soviet organs must ensure the comprehensive development of all branches of the 
economy within their territory. The planning of consumer goods production, the 
allocation of available facilities, the search for material and labor resourcer 
and the effictent use of these resources for the purpose of increasing the output 
and improving the quality of these goods and fully satisfying consumer demand con- 
stitute a major function 0° these local government bodies. 


The increased output of consumer goods of higher quality has been recognized as the 
primary objective of all branches of industry and all enterprises and organizations 
and an object of special concern to party, soviet and economic agencies. The attain- 
ment of this objective will considerably enhance public well-being. 


COPYRIGHT: Izdatel'stvo "Pravda", "Politicheskoye samoobrazovaniye", 1981 
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SONSUMER GCODS PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND PROPER WAY TO REGULATE KOLKHOZ MARKET PRICES 
Moscow KOMSOMOLSKAYA PRAVDA in Russian 7 Aug 81 p 2 


/Lettec from readers Svetlova, Shevchuk and other residents of Totskoye, Orenburg- 
skaya Oblast, and report from the city market by correspondent of KOMSOMOLSKAYA 
PRAVDA: “Market: Trade or Easy Profit?"/ 


/Text/ Our family, like most city dwellers, does not have a 
private plot. One has to go to the market for every little 
thing. But this is what is going on there... A few sprigs 

of parsley or dill cost 30 to 40 kopecks, a bunch of radishes 
(6 to 8 pieces), 60 to 70 kopecks and a bunch of onions, 50 
kopecks. All this is no luxury, no delicacy. It comes to a 
point that a small cup of strawberries costs 1 ruble. And if 
a child asks for it, will one not buy it? But these are enor- 
mous prices! 


Of course, a pecson grew these vegetables and invested sore 
labor, but this cup of strawberries or bunch of onions does 
not cost so much... This is an easy profit! Everybody is 
outraged and... buys. But should these prices not be regu- 
lated in some way? 


Our correspondent reports from the city market: 


Market counters. Customers go from counter to counter and try to find a cheaper 
and more appetizing commodity. Those who are behind the counters have their wish: 
To sell the commodity more expensively and more quickly. 


There are many more of the former. I, like the authors of this letter, got the 
idea: Why price “ceilings” should not be established for radishes, onions, car- 
rots, parsley, celery and other vegetables, without which meat is not meat and 
soup is not soup? Buc, having become involwed in the affairs and concerns of the 
market, I gradually began to realize that not everything was so simple. When an 
attempt was made to restraint price increases at the market by an order, vegeta- 
bles simply disappeared from the counters. 


But perhaps there is another, not administrative, way of lowering the prices of 
vegetables? Yes, there is. At the Butyrskiy Market in the capital I observed 
many cases demonstrating a simple principle: The more goods on counters, the 
lower their prices. 
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We have one way of lowering prices--inviting villagers more--which we are doing," 
Ivan Mikhaylovich Svetlenkin, director of the Butyrskiy Market, told me. "We go 
to villages, we campaign, we talk about the market and we invite people to live in 
our hotei... It is a pity that we are not received in a very friendly manner. 
Farm managers don't want to let people go during a busy season--that's the long 
and the short of it." 


Then perhaps it would be wise for the same sovkhozes to buy products in the local- 
ities and to send them to the trade network, to the market? However, this does not 
exist yet. The question arises: What to do so that the interests of the market 
and the interests of the farm coincide? After all, we have the same goals--to sup- 
ply vegetables for city dwellers. 


Three state outlets are located next to the Butyrskiy Market. The idea is that 
they should trade in vegetables and fruits and "choke" the private trader. But, 
obviously, the stores are not piled high with vegetables. 


Parsley, like many other things, in general, fell into disgrace, one can say. Any 
sovkhoz will give a thousand and one reasons why radishes, dill and celery are not 
received at the trade network on time. Of all the "nos" we will single out the 
most obvious--there is no desire, there is no interest. 


Not long ago our correspondent N. Yefremenko reported from Dnepropetrovsk: "The 
following sign hangs in store No 1 of the city fruit and vegetable trade organi- 
zation: ‘The store is supplied by the Peremoga Sovkhoz. A. I. Vasilenko, sovkhoz 
director. Telephone: 27-80-45.'" The essence of the "field-counter™ system is 
simple like a clear day. A certain sovkhoz is attached to every rayon of the city 
of Dnepropetrovsk. It solves the problem of providing stores with vegetables. 
There are cities where markets are supplied in precisely the same way. But there 
are not many of them. 


If we think about this, within such patronage relations it would be possible to 
also come to an agreement about the purchases of vegetables from the population, 
about their production on sovkhoz beds and about prompt harvesting and delivery. 


. The Butyrskiy Market is buzzing. Mountains of vegetables! But the prices are 
too high. I ask a granny about the garlic. Thirty kopecks for a piece. I don't 


go away and suddenly I hear: "Son, buy for 20 kopecks." The heads are big, each 
weighing 50 grams. 


"Why are you suddenly kinder?" I lean toward the saleswoman. 
"They brought garlic to the store!" 


True, lercders rolled a cart with boxes to the Dary Prirody stand. Good garlic. 
Che.ip and strong. 
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HOUSING AND PERSONAL SERVICES 


SOCIAL CONSUMPTION FUNDS, EXPANSION OF SOCIAL, ECONOMIC RIGHTS 
Moscow APN DAILY REVIEW in English Vol 27 No 123, 19 Jun 81 pp i-9 


[Article by V. Rogovin: "Social Consumption Funds and Expansion of Guarantees of 
Soviet People's Social and Economic Rights"] 


[Text! The key social functions of social consumption funds were described by 
Karl Marx, in his time. He wrote that total social product included such parts as 
funds for those unable to work and funds intended for the common satisfaction of 
needs (i.e., schools, health services, etx.). Immediately after the socialist 
revolution, the second part, Karl Marx noted, “grows considerably in comparison 
with present-day society and it grows in proportion as a new society develops." 


These ideas were developed in the Programme of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, which reads in part, that “as the country advances towards communism personal 
needs will be increasingly met out of public consumption funds, whose rate of growth 
will exceed the rate of growth of individual payments for labour." This law has 
been corroborated by the socio-economic progress of Soviet societ: under mature 
socialism. From 1965 through 1980 average monthly wages and salaries have increased 
by 75 per cent, whereas the per capita increase in the payments and benefits from 
the social consumption funds, has been 2.4-fold. The Guidelines for the Economic 
and Social Development of the USSR for 1981-1985 and for the Period Ending in 1990, 
adopted by the 26th CPSU Congress, stipulate for the current five-year plan period 
the raising of the average monthly wages and salaries by 13-16 per cent, and an 
increase in the social consumption funds of 20 per cent. 


Article 23 of the Constitution of the USSR reads: "In order to satisfy the needs 
of Soviet peopie more fully social consumption funds are created. The state, with 
the broad participation of public organizations and work collectives, ensures the 
growth and just distribution of these funds." The decisions of the 26th CPSU 
Congress forcefully reiterate the Party's care for a further growth of the social 
consumption funds and for their just distribution. 


The social consumption funds are a key means for overcoming the social differences 
entailed by differentiation of the payments for labour; they facilitate the develop- 
ment of relations of equality and collectivism, and streugthen the Soviet people's 
confidence in the morrow. 


The key structural components of the social consumption funds are as follows: 

1) monetary payments (i.e., pensions, allowances, monthly maintenance grants for 
students, allocations for annual paid vacations and sick benefits, etc.); 2) gov- 
ernment spendings on housing maintenance not covered by rents; 3) expenditures for 








social services, provided to the population either free of charge, or on favourable 
terms (i.e., education, vocational and advanced training, health services, vouchers 
for sanatoria or hotel accomodations either free or at a discount, children's care 

in creches, kindergartens and boarding schools, as well as certain cultural services); 
and, 4) other benefits for certain categories of the population (i.e., free text- 
books for pupils of general education schools, benefits for World War II veterans, 
etc.). 


The bulk of payments from the social consumption funds depends, to a certain extent, 
on one's present or former work i.e., on the level of his or her wages or salaries. 
When this part of the funds is distributed among citizens, they themselves determine 
the degree of the urgency of their needs. In this way, society through monetary 
payments fixes the general level of consumption, not its specific forms. 


In certain cases the dependence of the size of monetary payments from the social 
consumption funds on the amount of one's labour increases due to steps taken by the 
government, For example, we envisage in the eleventh five-year period extending the 
minimum vacations for factory and office workers with a continuity of service from 
three to seven and more years, and to introduce bigger uninterrupted service incre- 
ments to old-age pensioners who have worked at one and the same enterprise for no 
less than 25 years (for men) an 20 years (for women with children). This is to 
further strengthen labour discipline and cut the fluctuation of manpower in the 
national economy. 


Unlike the monetary payments, the distribution of free or cutpriced benefits from 
the social consumption funds depends not on the amount of one's labour, but on his 
or her real needs, and is effected according to consumption norms established by 
the state. Provision of people with low-rent housing and with free social services 
are a socialist distribution method, and a veritable embryo of communist distribu- 
tion principles. This is distribution not according to one's needs yet, but with 
more or less full account of the needs, socially necessary in society's view. 


The social consumption funds are a crucial guarantee of the social and economic 

| rights enjoyed by the Soviet people. Through such funds the state guarantees the 
right of all its citizens to maintenance in old age, in sickness and in the event 
of disibility or loss of the breadwinner. The Soviet system of social maintenance 
is a sum total of all the means of public upkeep of disabled of society members. 
Besides, the state guarantees every citizen's right to free medical care, free 
education, vocational or advanced training. It is obvious that under a different 
method of distribution, satisfaction of such needs would have been difiicult for 
the population in lower-income brackets. 


The social consumption funds smooth down social inequality caused by the number of 
dependents per breadwinner in the family. That is facilitated, in the first place, 
by the monetary payments for the upkeep of the disabled members of society and 
students in higher educational institutions and specialized secondary schools, and 
for families with children. More than 43 thousand million rubles are now spent 
annually on pensions and allowances alone. The social groups for whom such payments 
are the main or even the only means of subsistence, keep growing. The disabled and 
the students are on an ever broader scale maintained i >t by the able-bodied working 
members of the family but on payments from the social consumption funds. 
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« fuller implementation of the constitutional principle of a fair distribution 

of the social consumption funds is due to society's gradual increase in spendings 
for the upkeep of children and the disabled. For this, the 26th CPSU Congress has 
stipuiated a set of measures to improve the social maintenance system, and to in- 
crease state assistance to families with children. 


x x x 


The biggest group, which enjoys the right to social maintenance, consists of persons 
of “post-working " age. The social and economic progress, as well as the achieve- 
ments of medicine and the health services in the USSR, have called forth a big 
increase in people's average life span, and therefore, in the length of one's 
staying on a pension. According to demographers, the ‘80s will still be character- 
ized by higher numerical increases in the growth rates of pensioners, than of the 
able-bodied population. Hence, the number of pension-aged citizens among the 
population will keep growing. The share of people enjoying the right to a pension 
among them is increasing, since in the earlier stages of Soviet history the per- 
centage of the able-bodied men and women employed in social production was un- 
swervi.gly on the increase. So the number of new pensioners will increese from 10 
million in the 70's to 16 million in the 80's. 


As of 1965 the right to a pension has been enjoyed by all collective farmers, whereas 
since 1971 their pensions have been fixed at the same norms as those for factory and 
office workers and their families. 


The pension age in the USSR is lower than in the economically developed capitalist 
countries by 5 to 10 years for men, and by 5 to 15 years for women. The pension age 
is lower by 5 to 10 years for those employed in underground work, at workshops with 
high-temperature processes and with hard working conditions. 


In accordance with the Guidelines adopted by the 26th Congress of the CPSU, the 
Party's Central Committee and the Council of Ministers of the USSR have adopted a 
Resolution on Further Improvement of Social Maintenance (1981), which stipulates the 
raising this year of the minimum old-age pensions for factory and office workers 

to 50 rubles a month, and of the minimum disability pensions and pensions due to 

the loss of the breadwinner. In the eleventh five-year plan period the minimum old- 
age pensions ic collective farm members will be raised to 40 rubles a month, and 
the minimum disability pensions and pensions due to the loss of the breadwinner are 
to be raised, too. It is also planned to extend the network of aged pensioners’ 

and invalids’ homes, and to improve amenities and services there. The spendings 

on meals, medicines and other needs at old-age pensioners’ and invalids’ homes will 
increase, on the average, by 20 to 25 per cent in the eleventh five-year plan period. 


Invalids are quite a numerical pensioner category. In the 60's and 70's disability 
pensions were raised, and so were the allowances for invalids since childhood, and 
pensions for war invalids. Besides, the invalids, wounded or maimed whild defending 
their homeland, enjoy a vast system of benefits, including exemption from income 
tax, a 50% discount on rents and utilities, free travel on municipal and suburban 
passenger transit, etc. 


The CPSU Central Committee and the Council of Ministers of the USSR in 1978 and 1980 
adopted Resolutions on Improving Material and Living Conditions for Veterans of 








World War LI. They now pay only 50 percent of their income tax and of the price 

of a railway return ticket to whichever part of the country he or she wants to 
visit once a year, and enjoy the right to priority provision with housing and 
vouchers for sanatoria and hotels, as well as other social benefits and advantages. 
New measures are planned for the current five-year period to further improve the 
living conditions of war veterans, and of the families of those who fell in battle. 


The increasing spendings on the upkeep of the aged citizens and invalids, as well 
as improved conditions for their participation in work ensure all-round public 
support for these categories of the population, and are a vivid expression of the 
humanism of the social policy pursued by the CPSU and the Soviet state. 


x x x 


Assistance to mother and child, and to the family in the upkeep and the up-bringing 
of children, is part and parcel of the social policy of the CPSU. It promotes 
consolidation of the family as the principal nucleus of socialist society and 
ensures the provision of better conditions for women to combine motherhood with 
work and social activities. This assistance includes paid leaves for expectant 
mothers for child delivery; allowances for single mothers, for large families and 
for families with children in the lower-income brackets; pension benefits for 
mothers of large families; paid sick leaves for mothers to look after ill children; 
and other social benefits. 


In the tenth five-year period the Party gave serious attention to charting and 
implementing an effective demographic policy, and to population problems that had 
aggravated. The principal way to resolve these problems was to show more concern 
for the family, for newlyweds and, chiefly, for women. 


Provision of the most favourable conditions for the growth of the population and the 
upbringing of the younger generation, further improvement of the working and living 
conditions as well as of rest and recreation for working women, are perceived in 
the decisions of the 26th CPSU Congress as an important field of the programme 

for our social development. With this in view, the Resolution of the CPSU Central 
Committee and the Council of Ministers of the USSR on Increased State Assistance 

to Families with Children (1981) outlines a broad system of new social guarantees 
for a rational combination of social and family upbringing, in order to make life 
easier for working mothers and to provide beneficial living conditions for young 
families. That is to be achieved through all-round development of the network of 
children's establishments, and through putting an end in the next few years to 
their shortage in areas with high employment levels of women in social production. 
Spendings on meals at pre-school children's establishments in the eleventh five- 
year period are to increase by 10-15 per cent on the average. Besides, families 
with average budgets providing less than 60 rubles a month per family member, will 
be exempt from paying for their children's upkeep at creches, kindergartens and 
boarding schools. 


The serious problems of woman's "double employment" and of combining her work with 
her duties as a mother, are to be settled through enabling her, economicllly, to 
focus all her energy, for a certain period of time, on caring for her newborn 
baby. Therefore, beginning with 1981, by regions of the country and on a stage-by 





stage basis, a partially paid leave will be introduced for working mothers and 
mothers taking a course of out-service training, to look after their children until 
they reach the age of one. Parallel with that, working women will enjoy the right 
to an additional non-paid leave, until their children reach the age of one-and-a- 
half ‘and later two), without interrupting the general length of service record, 

or that of work in her speciality. 


Provision of women with more favourable conditions for combining their work in 
social production with the upbringing of children will be promoted by the following 
new benefits, to be paid for from the social consumption funds: extraordinary 
allowances of 50 rubles to working mothers and mothers taking a course of out- 
service training, upon the birth of the first child, and of 100 rubles, upon the 
birth of the second and third child; as well as, for working mothers with two or 
more children of up to 12 years of age, an additional three-day paid leave and the 
right to in additional uppaid leave of up to a fortnight, to look after their 
children; the paid leave to look after a sick child will be extended to 14 days; 
whi: single mothers will receive bigger allewances from the state, and for a 
longer period of time. There will be more benefits in the eleventh five-year 
period, to an additional unpaid cover cost of children's stays at summer camps. Mean- 
while the network of hotels and centres for families will be further expanded. 


x x x 


Equalization of the consumption levels and structures of families with differing 
budgets per family member is also facilitated by free or cut-priced benefits from 
the social consumption funds. In the Soviet Union and in other countries of the 
socialist community the share of free social benefits in the national income is 
much bigger than in the capitalist states, due to the more extensive development 
of free education, health and cultural services, and government grants for the 
maintenance of the state housing fund. Government spendings involved in the con- 
sttuction of housing, and social and cultural objectives, are much higher in the 
socialist countries. Although these expenditures are covered from the accumulation 
fund, their social function is in fact the same as that of the allocations for the 
maintenance of socialized housing, educational institutions, pre-school children's 
establishments, and medical, health and cultural centres, financed from the social 
corsumption funds. The continuous increase in government expenditures for housing 
and the social services is promoted by the enlargement of the socialized housing 
fund, by a broaaer network of social and cultural centres, the quantitative growth 
of their personnel, etc. While in the seventh five-year plan period state capital 
investments were used to b ld 58 per cent of housing space, the figure for the 
tenth five-year period was ver 70 percent. The sum total of the capital invest- 
ments in housing construction amounted to 87.2 thousand million rubles, which is 
more than was planned for the five-year period. 


Rents in the Soviet Union have remained stable since 1928 (when they were fixed), 
althou sh the cost of the construction of new flats in the last decade alone in- 
creased by 35 per cent, mainly due to their improved quality and a higher level of 
comfort. 


in the current decade the Party has put forward the task of providing in the main 
every family with a separate flat. This principle will underlie the distribution 
of new state-built housing in the eleventh five-year period. 











The economic basis of other most significant social guarantees has also been devel- 
oping. In 1965-1980 spendings from the state budget and other sources on education, 
cultural activities, the arts, the health services and physical education have 

more than doubled. In the past fifteen years the numerical growth rates for 
physicians have been 5 times, and of hospital beds--upwards of 3 times those of 

the country's population. The Soviet Union has about 1.5 to more than twice as 
many doctors per 10,000 of the population than the most advanced capitalist states 
(i.e., the USA, France, West Germany, and Britain). 


In the 60's and the 70's the number of people who have stayed at hotel complexes 
for long periods grew six-fold to reach 37.7 million in 1979. In the majority of 
cases the vouchers for staying at sanatoria or hotels have been provided to working 
people either free, or at a 70 per cent discount. 


It should be noted that besides the extension of the network of health, vacation, 
pre-school and other social and cultural centres, and improving their services, 
the increase of government expenditure for social services per client is also 
facilitated through the raising of their personnel's wages. The stay of one child 
in a creche now costs 560 rubles a year, and in a kindergarten - about 480 rubles, 
with 80 per cent of the sums covered by the state. One day of a patient's stay 

at a hospital costs the state more than 10 rubles. 


x Xx x 


Continuous broadening of the guarantees for the Soviet people's constitutional 

social and economic rights is a key goal of the CPSU's social policy, and a vivid 
manifestation of the advantages of the socialist way of life. Naturally, the success 
of the largescale social programme outlined by the 26th Party Congress depends on 

the labour efforts of the entire Soviet people, of every worker and every collective. 


(Politicheskoye Samoobrazovaniye No. 5, 1981. 
Abridged.) 
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